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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and 
»* seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can finda man, if there be any that executeth 
>> judgment, that seeketh the truth. . . . . Jeremiah ,v.1, 
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SELLING PEWS. 


It appears that the practice of selling pews has been 
adopted by the Methodists at Hali‘ax, Novz-Scotia, and 
- is no doubt in full operation among the same society 
> throughout England. We have seen an address which 
> was sent to the Trustees of the ‘fetnodist Connection, 
© in Halifax, after notice had been given that a sale of the 
> pews in their Meeting-house would take place on such a 
"day. It was written by Walter Bromley. superinten- 
© dent of the Lancasterian Institution at Halifax. and will 
apply with equal propriety to every case wieve selling 
pews is practised. The following is an extract from the 
address, dated Acadian School, sept. 15, 1815. 


— =“ To the Trustees —As several texts from Scripture have made 
— aserious impression on my mind, and as I am informed that the 
| new Pews in your Meeting-House are to be disposed of on Monda 
| next, I beg your attention, as one of the Trustees, to the following 

passages, which appear to forbid the sale: 

“ PrTER, speaking to Elders, says: ‘feed the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. Neither as be- 

= ing lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the flock; 
and when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away.’—Ist. Pet. v. 2, 3, 4. 

“T cannot find a sentence in the Holy Scriptures that authorises 
the sale of Pews; and however much the custom may have prevail- 
ed since Mr. Wesley’s time, I am satisfied that the words of our 
Saviour will bear me out. ‘ Make not my Father’s house an house 
of merchan:iize.’ 

“ The only seat we see spoken of in the Old Testament, is the 
Mercy Seat, which was the covering of the Ark of the Covenant, 
or of the Holy Chest, in which the Tables of the Law were denosit- 
ed; and in Asia to this day the Turks in their Mosques have neith- 
er seats or pews; nor have the Portuguese or Spaniards any thing 
of the kind in their Piaces of Worship ; of these facts I can give 
positive evidence, having been an eye-witness. And when the 
Lord directed Moses in the most particular manner, respecting the 
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plan of the Tabernacle in the wilderness, no mention is made of | 


any seat except the Mercy Seat above described ; and in the Tem. 
ple built by Solomon, and afterwards re-built by Zerubbabel, 


which was large enough to contain all the faithful worshippers of i: 
Israel, there were no Pews; on the contrary, those Places of Wor. — 


ship were ENTIRELY FREE. Our blessed Saviour says to his disci- 
ples—freely ye have ee ae give ; and this caution given 
by our Lord to his followers in those days, must be intended as an 
admonition to the present generation, but more particularly to 
Preachers and Elders; and however custom may have reconciled 
the iniquitous practice of selling Pews to the exclusion of the Poor 
from a Place of Wership, still that passage of Scripture points out 
clearly that gay clothing, gold rings, and high seats were not ap- 
proved of by the blessed Apostle ;—and I must say with the Pro- 
phet Isaiah: ‘and it shall be, us with the people, so with the Priest; 
as with THE BUYER, so with the seller.’ 

“It will, doubtless, be argued that the Established Church having 
set the example, others have a right to follow it, but this I positive- 
ly deny inthe words of Saint Paul, to the Colossians: ‘ Beware 
fest any man spoil you through vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.’ And, 
again, Saint Peter says: ‘Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation as received by tradition frem your fathers.’ 

“fT trust you will not be offended with me for offering these few 
remarks, as I do it out of the purest motives of friendship, and I 
sincerely hope the Trustees will prove themselves such men as 





those whom Moses’s father-in-law recommended as Rulers and 7 = 


Elders, viz. such as fear God, and love truth, hating covetousness. 

“I see no particular objection to Pews, provided they are perfect- 
ly free to rich and poor, and that the hearers are thereby made 
more comfortable, but the sale of them in a Place of Worship is, 
I believe, an abomination in the sight of Gud.” 


[The following statement of the sale was made by a 
citizen of Halifax :} 


“The Pews were sold by Mr. Perkins, a Public Auctioneer, in 
the Meeting-house, on Monday the eighteenth of October, 1815, 
when the Rev. William Black made a suitable prayer for the occa- 
sion—some went as high as fifty pounds [200 dollars,} and some 
as low as twenty pounds, for what is termed the good will. They 
are not transferable, nor can they be sold out of the family, but 
must revert to the church on the decease of the purchaser. 

“The purchaser has to pay an annual rent of from five pounds 
to three pounds ten shillings, exclusive of the above purchase mo- 
ney. ‘he same rule is applicable to the Church of England, but 
the sale is carried toa greater extent. Some of the Pews in St. 


Paul’s, sell for one hundred and twenty pounds each, for the good 
will only.” 


Some Ministers or their friends are very ingenious i 
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_. devising their plans to procure money at the expence of 
the people. If a person buy a Pew, and afterwards 
move away, he is not allowed to dispose of it as other 
ae roperty for which he pays his money, but it reverts to 
Seite Church, and can again be sold if the yearly rent is 
"not regularly paid. This is the case with the Meeting- 
¢ house in Crown-street in this City, and how many more 
we are not at present able to say. A person who resid- 
ed in the City a few years, gave four hundred dollars for 
_ a Pew in this Meeting-house. On removing from the 
City to his former residence, he was not allowed to dis- 
pose of it to any one else ; and as soon as he fails to pa 
__ his twenty dollars annually, the congregation can sell it 
for four hundred dollars again, if they should find a pur- 
_ chaser willing to give that sum. Such schemes and in- 
"genious plans, we should suppose, could exist only 
_ amongst the children of this world, who are declared b 
__ our Saviour, to be wiser in their generation than the chil- 
_» dren of light. That Ministers in this day are gettin 
"wiser with respect to things which pertain to this world, 
_ admits of no dispute. In regard to their becoming bet- 
. ter. we leave the public to decide. 
___~We shall conclude the subject of selling Pews, with 
oh an extract from the Report of J. H. Van Court, to the 
~ Female Domestic Missionary Society of Philadelphia, 
~~» November 12, 1821. 
- ‘(It is a lamentable truth, that the Pews in most of the 
_ Churches in this City have become so expensive that the 
) © poor are unable to hold them, and are consequently, in 
"a great measure excluded from the public worship of 
® God.* For, although the rich owners may lightly esteem, 
~ the Gospel, and leave their Pews empty on the Sabbath, 
* the poor are fearful of intruding where they have no 
right. And if they venture, the quiet occupation of them 
» is extremely uncertain; they are frequently compelled 
~ toremove. After being driven from Pew to Pew, they 
at are not in a frame of mind suitable for engaging in the 
~ solemn worship of God, and at last go away mortified, 
_ and saberuinad never to be seen there again ” 





















* It is state) in the Bo-ton Recorder of Jan. 12, 1821: “ The pews in 
the new Methocist Charch in Provi!> nee, Rhode Island, have been sold 
for more than sufficient to pay the expence of erecting the building.” 
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For the Reformer. 
{Communicated by a Correspondent in New York.} 

To the Editors ——Ilt may not be amiss to apprise you 
of an opposition to the work of reformation, existing 
among some in this city, from whom a different line of 
conduct might have been expected. Whether in the ea- 
gerness of pursuit they have travelled so far into the ene- 
my’s territory, that they are enveloped in the same mur- 
ky cloud which rests upon the minds of those whose 
cause they espouse, or whether they are jealous of others, 
who are concerned to occupy ground which they have 
net a qualification, nor sufficient resolution to cultivate 
themselves, I cannot say; but certain it is, they have 
become the abetters and advocates of the popular works 
and undertakings set on foot by the clergy, and are ex- 
erting themselves to hinder the circulation of the Refor- 
mer. 

One of these inconsistent men, who had acquired a 
little influence in this city, and has been flattered by 
some who do not know him, with the title of ** highly res- 
pectable Friend,” recently exhibited his feelings and 
sympathy for a clergyman engaged in the grand schemes 
of the day in so strong a manner, that he turned inform- 
er against one of his own society. And although, I have 
no doubt, he knew at the time, the alledged charge, if true, 
amounted to nothing more than an oversight in laying the 
scene of the transaction in America instead of India; 
yet it seems, by a malignant manoeuvre, he meant to fix 
a stigma upon one, whose testimony for truth crosses his 
designs, and frustrates his ambitious views, as well, it is 
supposed, as to divert public attention from the state- 
ment contained in the Reformer against Ward and Co., 
which in a great measure succeeded ; for many thought 
the statements in the Reformer, respecting Ward and 
to., related principally to the money collected in this 
country. But all his dexterity in shifting the ground— 
his art and intrigue, and his attempt to undermine the 
reputation of a worthy man. only furnished a short lived 
triumph: for the very ground of accusation was remov- 
ed by the testimony of a credible witness ; which leaves 
our * highly respected Friend” and his authority, in the 
situation into which they strove to place another: thus 
they have fallen into a pit of their own preparing. 
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"ft may be proper to state, that I am not attached to 
__ the community of which the individuals are members, and 
> been tender of names, because | would not age 
“Thy exceed the bounds of justice. Those acquainted with 
the circumstance, will know to whom there is an allu- 
Sion, and others would not be benefited by an exposure of 
¢ ~ the name. My motive in this communication, has been to 
_* dead some few, who seem not aware of the nature of the 
‘cause into which they have embarked, to consider and re- 
fiect, and look to the path in which their forefathers 
trod—the testimony they,were called to deliver, and 
for which they endured such sufferings ; and examine, if 
they are not, as much as in them lies laying it waste in 
the eyes of the better and more pious class of men; in- 
Somuch, that it is wholly inconsistent if they continue 
their present course, to profess any longer the same prin- 
Ciples.of faith, or call themselves by their name. A little 
reflection might convince them, that every step they take 
> im aiding and abetting the plans and schemes of a cor- 
«  rupt priest-hood, brings them nearer to their cause and 
_ removes them farther from home; and should a spirit of 
- *fraternization seize them, a total renunciation of their 
~ ©wn principles must precede the embrace. Except there 
be a unity of doctrine and practice, there can be no 
union of societies: and those who are most active in put- 
ting down opposition, cannot be ignorant, that there are 
_ gulphs fixed betwixt the various sects utterly impassible : 
they must know, that Creeds and Confessions wili be 
insurmountable barriers, which never can be removed so 
| long as preaching is a trade; because, it is the interest 
of the teacher to keep them firm. The doctrine of amal- 
_ gamation, however, seems gaining ground; and it may 
* be very suitable for politic and ambitious priests, who 
wish to draw others into their way, and grasp the whole, 
_ to hold it forth. Hence, union and charity are now in 
~ their mouths, what liberty and equality are in the mouths 
_ of political demagogues. Nothing can be better calculat- 
~~ ed to serve their purpose; and if all would unite unde 
—— one name, and make these men lords over this immens 
~~ flock,in my opinion, they would attain nothing more than 
their ambition prompts them to grasp at. , 
To get those whose testimony they fear, to take a part 
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and unite in some of their schemes and institutions, is 
an important step. It will seal their lips against their 
proceedings, and may serve as an entering wedge, or be 
the first link in a chain that is to bind them to their 
cause. The clergy of the present day, as a body, are 
not perhaps more holy, or less disposed to persecute 
those who annoy them, or bear a testimony against their 
practices, than their predecessors some centuries past. 
All that is wanting is the sanction of law; and, should 
these already exalted men succeed in their plans, so 
powerfully aided by immense associations, which are con- 
tinually accumulating strength and gathering influence, 
we may expect to see a return of those days of thick 
darkness, that marched in the train of Priest-craft, when 
imprisonment, torture or death, awaited the poor schis- 
matic, who could not change his faith, because ignorance 
er intolerance required the sacrifice. 

That worldly minded and aspiring ministers, should 
exert themselves to bring about such a state of things, is 
not surprising; but that any, whose professed principles 
are as dissimilar as day is to night, and whose ances- 
tors have groaned under the weight of their vengeance, 
should take part in any of their institutions or proceed- 
ings, is one of those rare occurrences sometimes to be 
met with in life, when the desire of popularity, or the 
tove of praise, is the governing principle of the heart. 


MENTOR. 
aD + Geen 


For the Reformer. 


{Communicated from the State of New YVork.] 

From past and present observation, my mind has be- 
come established in the belief, that tradition and super- 
stition are the principal sources, from whence all the cru- 
el and bloody persecutions, which have been carried on 
among the children of men have had their origin. Such, 
moreover, is their tendency to blind the mind and bewild- 
er the judgment. that those captivated by their tyranni- 
cal influence, will not only attack and oppose without 
con-ideration, and consequently to their discomfiture, 
whatever crosses their designs; but in endeayouring to 
serve and defend their particular friends, they often only 
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injure their cause. This has been recently verified, in 


the conduct of two of the citizens of New York, who have 


undertaken by a long harangue, published in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser of the 22nd of last month, to screen 


from deserved reproach the three Missionaries at Se- 
-rampore, Carey, Marshman, and Ward. What they 


have said in their attempt to vindicate these Missiona- 
ries, will tend more abundantly to spread the knowledge 
of their proceedings, and to fix their condemnation, than 
any measures they could have adopted ; for it will excite 
curiosity in the public mind, and lead hundreds, if not 
thousands, to investigate the subject, who otherwise 
might have never heard a syllable respecting it. The ac- 
knowledgemeuts, moreover, made by the citizens of New 


~ York, in their attempted vindication, and the statements 
~ given by Harriet Newell, furnish sufficient evidence, to 


prove the inconsistent conduct of the three before nam- 


ed Missionaries. For when we take into view their pro- 





_ fession, of being the Ambassadors of Christ, to preach 
his everlasting Gospel of self-denial and the cross to 
those they call Heathen, and compare their manner of 


~~ life and magnificence with the example, doctrine, and 


commands of Him who has declared, that His kingdom 
is not of this world, we shall be at a loss to determine, 
whether themselves or the Heathen are the most conform- 
ed tothe principles and precepts of the Gospel. Christ 
commanded his disciples, not to lay up for themselves 


treasures upon earth; and to take no thought about 


what they should eat, drink or be withal clothed ; for their 
Heavenly Father knew they had need of these things. 
They were to rely as fully on his amply providing for 


them when enlisted under his banner, as the soldiers of 





an earthly prince, who are forbidden all such care, and 
who depend wholly on their captain or leader to provide 
those necessary things: their sole duty consisting in a 
readiness to obey the word of command, and follow their 
leader wherever he directs, without any will or contriv- 
ance of their own. This is clearly implied. in the direc- 
tion and commands of Jesus Christ to his <isciples, 
when he commissioned and sent them out, and clothed 
them with power to perform in an outward way, the same 


mighty works as he did, by curing alli diseases and ma 
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ladies in the bodies of men; which things were a clear 


type and figure, of what the true disciples and ministers of © 


Christ are empowered to do inwardly and spiritually, 
under the Gospel, when rightly qualified, empowered, and 
sent out by Him te? preach the Gospel. 

The following passages from Matthew, chap. x. are 
worthy of consideration : 

« And when he [Christ | had cailed unto him his twelve 
disciples, he gave them power against unclean spirits to 
cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and all 
manner of disease. These twelve Jesus sent forth, and 
commanded them, saying, Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not : but 
oo rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”” Here 
may be seen the necessity, of every professed disciple 
vr minister of Jesus Christ, waiting not only to receive a 
qualification from him, and power to do what he sends 
them forth to do; but also, explicitly to know where and 


to what people to go: for if they have not clear and ex- Ae 


plicit evidence for all this, they have no right to take a 
step in the work, as they will be as likely to go wrong as 
right. 

«* And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of hea- 
ven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead, cast out devils: freely ye have received, freely 
give.” As much as tosay: As ye have engaged in m 
service, and enlisted under my banner, and L have free- 
ly furnished you with every necessary qualification for 
the work [ have sent you to do,demand no money or 
pay for your services from any man; but what you do for 
others, do it freely; the service being wholly mine, I 
shall continue to provide for you, as you continue faith- 
ful in my cause, and obey my commands. 

** Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 
purses.” Not a word is here said of going begging 
of rich and poor, professor and profane, to get money 
to defray their expenses, or live voluptuousl y on, or to 
erect fine houses for their private abodes, and large.and 
superuous buildings, under the title of Colleges or Semi- 
nari: of icarniny.in which to instruct the heathen in the 
self-lenying doctrines of the cross, through the study of 
human and heathenish science. 
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- “Nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves.”” There is no direction about pro- 
_ ¥iding grand and abundant furniture for fine houses; nor 
_ Suits of goodly apparel for their better accommodation ; 
~ Ror of getting a multitude of servants from among the poor 
heathen they go to proselyte and convert to the christian 
© faith ; converting them to their own service, to adminis- 
~~ ter to their ease and their grandeur ; and to be called of 
- them Rabbi and Master. The Apostles and primitive 
disciples did not so learn of Christ : but what abuses have 
Since taken place! Had Jesus Christ commanded his dis- 
ciples to lay up for themselves treasures in abundance on 
the earth, and to be very careful and thoughtful about 
‘what they should eat and drink, and wherewithal they 
»~ ghould be clothed ; and when he sent them out to preach, 
had told them to take plenty of gold, and silver, and brass 
‘im their purses ; and if they had none of their own, to go up 
‘and down the country and beg for it, of rich and poor, 
~ young and old, poor widows and orphans, professors and 
| profane, the conduct and proceedings of modern Mis- 
b.: jonaries would have been in exact accordance with his 
~ ‘commands. 
Observe the way the Missionaries have conducted their 
“concerns at Calcutta and Serampore. * Dr. Carey’s house 
at Calcutta, (says Harriet Newell,) appeared like a pa- 
_ lace to us: he keeps a large number of Hindoo servants. 
_ We were affectionately received by the good Dr. Carey, 
at his mansion at Calcutta, and treated with the greatest 
hospitality, &c. He is now advanced to a state of hon- 
eur, with six thousand dollars a year. We accepted his 
~, ‘invitation to visit the Mission family at Serampore, took 
a boat. and at eleven the next evening, reached the hap- 
_ py «welling of these friends of Emmanuel. Here peace 
Pand plenty dwell, and we almost forget, that we arein a 
~ Vand of pagan darkness. This is the most delightful place 
_ feversaw Here the Missionaries enjoy all the comforts 
» of life. Servants are numerous.” 
~The following query so impresses my mind, that I am in- 
~ duced to give itaplace: Do these Missionaries, indeed 
“pretend to be tie messengers and ministers of Jesus 
~ ~Christ—sent out by him toe convert a heathen nation, to 
© the self-denying doctrines of his cross >—who, when on 
_ earth, had not where to lay his head, and manifested by 
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his life of sufferings, that he was the very person prophe. 


ia - 


sied of by Isaiah, as follows: “He hath no form nor | x 


comeliness ; and when we shall see him, there is no beau- 


ty that we should desire him. Heis despised and reject- , 


ed of men; aman of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: 
and we hid as it were our faces from him; he was despis- 
ed and we esteemed him not.’? What a mighty contrast 
between this account of Jesus Christ, and the account 
given by Harriet Newell of the Missionaries of Calcutta 
and Serampore! If Jesus Christ called the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who did not pretend to be his disciples, ny o- 
crites, what less can we suppose he would call those 
Missionaries, who profess to be his followers and messen- 


gers, while they act diametrically opposite to his exam- | 
ple, doctrine and commands, were he now present on the ~ 


earth. It is indeed truly astonishing to consider, that 
men professing to be the humble and self-denying fol- 
lowers and ministers of Jesus Christ, should in their con- 
duct and manner of life, show so little conformity to the 





whole tenor of his doctrine and example, as well as that _ : 


of his immediate Apostles and disciples. Whether such 
Missionaries will be likely to promote the cause of Christ’s 
kingdom, or make those they proselyte among the hea- 
then any better, or bring honour to the Gospel, the read- 
er is left to decide, after he has given the foregoing pre- 
mises and the statements of Harriet Newell an unpre- 
judiced examination. ELIZA. 





For the Reformer. 


In observing the collected accounts of depravity and 
corruption in civilized countries, and the deformities 
which are so apparent among a people professing the holy 
name of Christ, I have been ready to suppose, notwith- 
standing all that is said of the benighted heathen, that 
there are few nations more corrupt, few more really be- 
nighted, or more idolatrous, than those which are called 
christian and civilized. It may be difficult exactly to 
make the comparison, but let us lay aside our prejudices, 
tradition, and the bias of education, and examine the sub- 
ject with candour and impartiality. We shall then see, 
that civilization, for the most part, bas only changed the 
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aspect of vice, refined corruption, and made idolatry 
©) More specious: that while we are affecting to mourn 


ever the Hindoo and the savage, the whole head is sick 


ee 


among ourselves, and the body full of wounds. and bruise 
- @s and putrifying sores: we should see men forming and 
‘delighting in their own peculiar religious societies, and 
adoring the systems of men, instead of worshipping the 
true God. Fewcan plead innocent; for it belongs, in a 
_ greater or lesser degree, to nearly all. In some it is 
More open and glaring, in others more secret and refined, 
Pharisaism exists as much under the Gospel as it did 
under the Law, and true worshippers, are not any more 
Row than in our Saviour’s time, to be found among the 
high professors; because, they are breaking the first and 
reat commandment: ‘* Thou shalt have no other eds 
Before me.” Their religion principally consists in an 
_ idolatrous regard to creeds and ceremonies, or a blind 
_ adherence to the dogmas and doctrines of men. When- 
_ @ver men have any end in view other than simple obedi- 
ence to duty, even though it may be supposed to be buil- 
> ding upthe Truth, or for the good of mankind, that end 
will he productive of no advantage to themselves or others. 
~ Can God, whose throne is from everlasting to everlasting, 
be exalted * or can man do any real good to man, but by 
obedience to thedivine will. In this obedience or state 
of devotedness to God, consists the sum and substance of 
_ every thing good in the world; and from a state of un- 
~ watchfulness or disobedience, every thing that is evil. 
~ We may talk of reformation, but where is it to begin, but 
by sacrificing all our own ends? Then we shall come to 
A in Christ, and the government will be upon his shoul- 
gers. 
We see the efforts of Missionaries, of Bible and other 
__-Bocieties.—Ask them for their motives, and they will an- 
ge Swer, that they are to reform the world—to do good to 
~~ men. The effects that are produced upon themselves 
» and upon the world, shew that they have had their ori- 
» gin in the counsel and will of man. This idea of doing 
good, as founded in the wisdom and art of man, is a gild- 
» ed bait, laid by the adversary of man’s happiness. to 
catch the Christian: and we may trace its influence ina 
- thousand ramifications. Missionary efforts and long 
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prayers among the Pharisees ; and huly images, crucifix. 
es and crusades amongst the Catholics, were all the de- 
vices of man—intended however, to be of great use, and 
the means of much good to mankind ; but what was the 
result? Thus people in this day associate to promote 
what they call benevolence, to reform others, without re- 
forming themselves ; to suppress vices in others which 
they foster at home in their bosoms. Look for a moment 
at the various charitable societies, that are formed for 
the relief of the poor. The plainest arguments are 
brought forward to show how much good they do. Ano- 
ther society rises up in New-York, to consider the gene- 
ral subject of pauperism ; and produce reasons equally 
plain, to show that the efforts for relieving the poor, ge- 
nerally, do harm, rather than good. As a ship at sea, 
without a pilot or a compass, so is man without the guid- 
ance of the unerring spirit of truth ; his course is way- 
ward and uncertain, and his efforts to do good, bear on 
the face of them, the marks of being from himself, ra- 
ther than from God. 

A reformation never can be effected, until we reform 
ourselves—not in bodies of people, but one by one; until 
we are willing to pull down our altars, slay our idols, and 
offer the sacrifice of that dearest and most precious 
victim, our own self-love. Then we shall see ourselves 
as we really are—poor, dependant, finite creatures, and 
find all our own hopes and confidence centre in God. It 
is alone in this state, that priest-craft, with all its refine- 
ments, and all its subtilties,can come to an end; be- 
cause, here only its life’ or vital principle will cease to ex- 
ist. And till we come to this state of yielding ourselves 
up as a living sacrifice unto God, we shall find se!f with 
allits subtilties, presenting itself to our view : and whe- 
ther this self, this devil incarnate, may amuse itself b 
establishing a Theatre, or a “heological School, it is alike 
the result of that spirit which is at enmity with God. 

But while examining ovinciples, [ judge no man. I 
have stated my deliberate opinion, that idolatry, exists 
among those professing the Christian name. and that 
to an extent, which they neither do, oor cau kuow, until 
the sacrifice of themselves is fuliy :ood@. and the scales 
are removed from their eyes; and every hope in man 
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i _ ceases ; as also in human creeds, ceremonies, doctrines, 
>) tales, disciplines, and church governments, however spe- 
fae ; 
‘cious or refined they may be. Then the holy relation- 

_ ship between man and his Maker, will be restored, the 

veil which is upon the heart be done away, and we shall 
become the partakers of that re of God, which con- 
_ &ists in righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy = 


aD ee 


* 
Far the Reformer. 


About eight months since I attended a place of wor- 
“ship in the vicinity of this city, belonging to a religious 
‘society, of which, however I may unite with its profes- 
‘sion, [ never was a member; where a minister from a 
‘neighbouring county delivered a discourse, so remarka- 
‘ble, that I was induced sometime afterwards to write 
“down from memory the principal heads. It is from these 
‘notes I select the following ; believing it coincident with 
© the views which have appeared in the Reformer. 


__~ “The preacher spoke of God’s promise to Abraham, when as 

~ yet he had no child; and told us, we might read, that Sarah bein 
‘unwilling to wait in the everlasting patience for the fulfilment of the 
promise, bethought herself of an expedient to hasten the Lord's 
design, which resulted in the birth of Ishmael. This creaturely ac- 

tivity of Sarah, he looked upon as comparable to commandin 
stones to be made bread. He thought deep instruction might be 
~ drawn from the circumstance, that God rejected Ishmael. So, (con- 
tinved the speaker,) will God reject all the fruits of the creaturely 
will: and although the ingenuity, and time of men, may be em- 
_ ployed under the specious pretext of promoting the cause of Reli- 
gion and the glory of Christ’s kingdom, yet their labours will be re- 
"jected, as was Ishmael ; and only add totheir condemnation. For 
~ nothing is acceptable to the great Jehovah, but what is produced 
¥ ere by the operation of his Holy Spirit, and in obedience to his will; 


~~ "as was Isaac the child of promise.” 
Christendom is now alive with this creaturely activity. 
It is this spirit, that has brought together many of the as- 
_ sociations of men, which exist among us ; and will doubt- 
' less bring together many more ; and all under the speciqua 
Lae vem? of promoting the cause of Religion. «Ye shalt 
' * know them by their fruits,” said our Saviour: Matt. vii. 
16. Now, what are the fruits of these societies? Look 
into the newspapers, and many other periodical publig- 


= 
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tions of the day, and read. Do they not teem with their 
addresses and solicitations for money, money, money; 
and sometimes in language little short of blasphemy ? 
Do we not daily see accounts blazoned forth of their 
meetings, of their great labours, and their great results! 
of their sending hireling Missionaries, qualified at schools, 
to preach to the Heathen; and of their erecting vast and 
splendid buildings for Theological Seminaries, where 
young men are to be fitted for the work of the ministry. 

Does this pomp, or do these undertakings, comport 
with the character of men livingly concerned, and rightly 
qualified to preach the everlasting Gospel, by precept or 
example? ere these the kind of means, by which the 
Christian religion was promulgated amongst mankind, by 
its divine Author and his disciples ? Every person whose 
mind is unfettered by prejudice, will, without hesitation, 
answer,no. They are so manifestly repugnant to the 
doctrines of our Lord, as contained in the New Testa- 
ment, that without inspiration we can discover the de- 
ception, and confidently assert, they are not produced by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit; but by something dia- 
metrically opposed to it, which is the spirit of the world, 
the carnal will of man. It was the contrivance of this 
oarnal mind, that brought forth Ishmael : and as it is un- 
der the influence of the same principle that these works 
are wrought, they are consequently [shmaelitish in their 
nature, will be rejected, as was their prototype, and only 
be productive of condemnation. 

Although I doubt not, some piously inclined people 
are induced to take part in these plausible and popular 
schemes, yet our eyes and ears compel us to believe, that 
many men who are active therein, * under the pretext 
of advancing the glory of Christ’s kingdom,” have the 
advancement of their own honor and glory much more at 
heart. Instead of attending to the divine injunction, not to 
let the left hand know what thy right hand doeth ; by the 
pompous recital of their names, and magnificent gifts or 
works, they seem to breathe a portion of the same spirit 
Witich actuated the presumptuous Nebuchadnezzar. when 
he said, “ Is not this great Babylon that I have built by 


the might of my power, and for the honour of my maijes- 
ty?” Daniel ty. 30. em 
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Perhaps it may not be amiss, to notice the distinction 


~ made by the Almighty, between Ishmael and Isaac in his 





promises. We find that although he would not establish 

‘ his covenant with Ishmael, yet he promised him great 
things of this world; and mark, of this world only: 
«but my covenant, saith the Lord, will I establish with 
Isaac ;’’ (Genesis, xvii. 21,) who was the child of faith, 
and in whom, were all nations to be blessed. Now, as 
“God sendeth rain upon the just and upon the unjust,” 
those who are serving self under pretence of serving the 
Lord, may, like Ishmael, not lack of worldly aggran- 
dizement, nor the praise of men; but the Eternal will 
never establish his covenant with such as are fashioned 
after this world; but with him who is, as Isaac was, @ 
_ child of faith, in his power. 

While menare uninfluenced by the humbling spirit of the 
Gospel, their labours cannot advance its cause one jot or 
tittle, or promote the spiritual interests of a single mem- 
ber of the human family. ‘They may compass sea and 
land, have great zeal, and do many wonderful works, 
but they have no qualification to build up the kingdom of 
truth and righteousness in the earth; neither have they 


F _ any part with the true * Israel of God.” KE. D. 


2 ¢ Ga 


For the Reformer. 
[Communicated from Connecticut. } 


SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES. 


Messrs Editors.—I have received my first number of 
the Reformer for 1822, accompanied by a piece published 
in the Commercial Advertiser, signed Diviz Betuune, 
Wituiam Corcate; in which, among other things, they 
have made some strictures on a communication I sent 
you, and which was inserted in your October number. 
These men have made some bustle; and have at least 
shown, that they understand the art of misrepresentation, 
as well as accusing on the one hand, and excusing on the 
other, and seem as if they were determined to defend the 
Serampore Missionaries, let them do as they will. 

The first charge they have made against me, is, that I 
have dared to give some extracts from the writings of 
Harriet Newell, published by her friends after her death ; 
and for drawing such inferences from them. as every per- 
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son must, who will take the trouble -to examine them 
without prejudice. They say, ‘¢ He has indeed. it is true, 
entered the hallowed rest of the tomb, and brought upa 
witness from the dead.” Has it really come te this, 
gentlemen, that ifa man makes an extract from a publi- 
cation, the author of which happens to be dead, with- 
out saying any thing amiss of its author, he must be 
accused of disturbing the hallowed rest of the tomb!! 
Are you sincere, in charging this asa crime? If so, does 
it not lie with equal justness against her friends, for extract- 
ing and publishing them after her deaths or did you not 
rather, in a sanctimonious manner, intend, if possible, to 
fix a stigma on your opponent, in order to lessen the 
force of his arguments. 

You go on and claim Mrs. Newell’s account of the 
brethren, all in your favour. You say, ‘If he rests his 
accusation of the brethren on the letter of Mrs. Harriet 
Newell, we envy him not his success. She gives her full 
share of praises to the venerable Carey—to the happi- 
ness and affectionate kindness of the Serampore family.” 
You say, ‘* The account given by her of the size of their 
houses and rooms and number of servants, is nothing 
more than what is rendered necessary by the climate 
there.”” You then go on and ask the question, * Is there 
any thing in that lady’s letter, to sanction the charge 
founded upon it, that the Missionaries wallowed in luxu- 
ry and pride?” You say, ** We fearlessly answer no.” 
Softly gentlemen, and let us go together, and candidly 
examine what Mrs. Newell has written ; not in one letter 
only, but in a number, as well as in her diary, and see 
if we do not find something, that looks at least, a little 
like pride and luxury.* Let us go to the mansion of Dr. 





* Note by the Editors.—The following is an account of a dinner among 
the Missionaries at Serampore, written by a Missionary who was one ot 
the guests. Should a certificate be necessary to give it credence in the 
minds of some, it can readily be obtained. Whether there be luxury in 
such living, the reader must decide. 

“* There were on table to day, a loin of veal roasted, a joint of mutton, 
a kid’s head pie, a piece of smoked flitch, a piece of roasted pork, a boil- 
ed fowl, a hash and a curry, pea soup, potatoes, pickled limes, purified 
water, claret, brandy, and Madeira wines for drinks ; for dessert, a peach 
pie, an almond pudding, ripe mangoes, plantains, and a sort of plumb, 
with preserves. Who would not be satisfied on such food 2?” 
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| @arey, and see him with his six thousand dollars.a year, 
attended with his large number of Hindoo servants, liv- 
7 \ ing in his large stone house, with sia lofty spacious read- 
Sing and lodging rooms, with the same number of unim- 

>) proved rooms below: do you see no marks of pride here ? 
{s it necessary for a man in that climate, to build such a 


house as is here described by Mrs. N. with six unimprov- 


"ed rooms in it? Was you to visit any man, (but a Mis- 


‘ sionary) in any country, owning and living in such a 
house, with a large number of servants to attend him, I 
much doubt whether you would go away, and say, you 


/ had seen nothing that looked like pride or luxury! “et 


us next go to Serampore, fifteen miles from Calcutta, 


) and take a view of the Missionaries there, attended by 


their numerous servants, as described by Mrs. N. She 
says, “* There are five large buildings belonging to the 
Mission; viz. the printing office, the common house, Dr. 
| Carey’s, Dr. Marshman’s, and Mr. Ward’s dwelling 
| houses ; besides several convenient out-houses,”’ &c. &c. 
(here, by the by, Dr. Carey has another large ons 
‘There is one of the most delightful gardens here, 


Wi ever saw.” She saysin her diary, July 15, * Went with 


Mrs. Ward to one of the Mission buildings in the garden, 
to see the rooms intended for us: there are four conve- 
nient pretty rooms, with bathing apartments, which they 
have kindly offered us and our Missionary company.”— 
Hear her frequently tell of their going in their budgerow, 
which she says, is a boat with a little reom in it, 


>» cushioned on each side, with Venetian blinds,” to different 


Scenes, (perhaps-you would not like me to say, of amuse- 


= ment; but what else could they have gone to see the 


Hindoo worship for, but out of curiosity ? For, although 
Mrs. N. says, there are thousands upon thousands per- 
forming their superstitious rites, which she described, yet 
she does not tell us, that any of the Missionaries, at these 
seasons, attempted to tell them any better : would she not, 
if they had P) Hear, Mrs. N. say, ‘this is the most de- 
lightful place [ ever saw—Here the Missionaries enjoy all 
the comforts of life—Here peace and plenty dwell, and 
we almost forget that we are in a land of pagan darkness : 
We have excellent accommodations at the Mission house ; 
indeed, we have every thing at present to make us happy. 
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I have every thing here which heart could wish, but — 
American friends.” Is there nothing in all this, (and = 
there is much more, I might quote,) that looks like pride = 
and high living? Whatever your opinion may be, let 7~ 
all the candid and conscientious people in the country, 77 
carefully examine what Mrs. Newell has written on this 
subject: then let the question be asked, “Is there any | 
thing in that lady’s writings to justify the charge, that | 
the Missionaries there wallow in luxury and pride?” & 
and I believe there are very few that would be hardy ee 
enough to say, * no.” AD 
You next accuse me of profaneness, for having made 77 
some remarks on the disparity of expense, in maintain. 7) 
ing a native brother and his family, and a Missionary. | 
You say, “* When the Editor says, (for you charge alll 
have said to him,) that the expenditure of one thousand 7 
dollars a year by an European Missionary, must be ow- ~ 
ing to extravagant living, and that he ought to live on © 
the sixty-five dollars which the native brother can be fed | 
on rice for, we do think it is trifling with a serious sub- @ 
ject.” Although you have grossly misrepresented my 
language, (for I said not one word about feeding on rice,) — 
yet I am pleased you do not dispute the correctness of 7 
my relation, that “a native brother and his family may § 
live comfortably, for sixty-five dollars a year ; but a Mis- © 
sionary, with a thousand dollars a year will often find © 
himself straitened :” but you seem to wish to get rid of © 
the subject in this serious short way. Were you afraid 7 
there would be something like luxury seen here. 7 
When you say, “ He has considered the large schools © 
of Dr. and Mrs. Marshman and the Native College of | 
Serampore as institutions of the same kind; and because | 
he sets out on an unsuccessful hunting party for native | 
children, in the European boarding schools, he at once 
declares that not one heathen child belongs to the mis- 
sionary schools there”—you must have had some other 
motive than the support of truth,—for I said not one word © 
about the Native College at Serampore ; and the last is © 
another misrepresentation. You have selected my words, | 
and artfully left out those which make my meaving plain | 
to any person of common sense. It was stated in my 
communication, there has been much said about the great 
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Benefit arising to the poor heathen children, from the 
TEchools wich these Missionaries have set up, and espe- 
“Pially from Dr. and Mrs. Marshman’s. I then quote Harriet 
> Newell, where she gives a particular account of Mr. and 
) Mrs. Marshman’s schools, and what children composed 
> them ; and also of the charity school for Portuguese chil- 
> @ren at Calcutta. I then say, do the people of this coun- 
try know, that such are the great Missionary schools 
7+ there, and that not one heathen child belongs to them? 
Now gentlemen. ask any man of common seuse, who has 
) fread my communication, nay even acommon schocl-boy, 
who knows any thing about his grammar, what this them 
) means; and he will tell you why surely those great 
© schools just described: viz. Mr. and Mrs. Marshman’s 
J and the one at Calcutta. I am perfectly willing, gen- 
7 #lemen, you should have all the credit you can get, from 
every candid man that has read whatI wrote on the sub- 
ect, for your profound sagacity and respect for truth! But 
here is one thing you ought to have remembered when 
rou bezan to write: that when a man comes out in vindi- 
ation of some favorite plan, and accuses his apponent of 
isrepresentation, he surely should come with clean 
ands :or it may with propriety be said to him, ** Thou 

hat abhorest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege.” 

You next say,—The boarding school of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshman, as correctly described by Mrs. Newell, 
vas for English and half English children, and that 
Dr. and Mrs. Marshman charged handsomely for 
} Rhose young people, generally the children of wealth 
We parenis. You then ask, but what did these excellent 
people do with the money which they thus earned b 
Wethe sweat of their brows in teaching the children of the 

ichP And you say, * they laid itup and made a fund of 
t.”” Now, gentlemen, in the name of common honesty, 
Pwhat right had these persons, who were sent out and sup- 
ported on public charity to spread the gospel among the 
heathen, to settle themselves down to teach a boarding 
school for the children of these rich christians, and la 
p the money in a fund for any purpose ? Why did tney 
SSnot rather fil! up their schools with the children of the 
veathen whom they were sent out to teach the Gospel? 
vidently, because they could get more money by teaching 
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the ehildren of the rich. ‘He that hath ears to hear let 


him hear.”? You do not tell us what Dr. Carey has done, © 


and still does with his salary of six thousand doilars a 
year. He doubtless puts it where he can find it when it 
is wanted. If you can make out that persons, thus set- 
tled down teaching boarding schools, for the children of 
rich christian parents, or as professors in a College, have 
any just claim to the title of Gospel Missionaries, I think 
you must have a different meaning to the word Missionary 
than what people commonly have. 

As to some of the reasons why the government of In- 
dia delights to honour the men they formerly despised 
and the British Parliament’s striking out from the renew- 
ed charter to the East India Company, the prohibition of 
Missionaries landing in India, whoever will read the Con- 
necticut Evangelical Magazine for 1810, page 115, may 
obtain some light on this subject. Their own interest and 
the safety and permanency of their government it would 
appear must have been sufficient inducements. It would 
occupy too much room to transcribe the article referred to, 
but a short extract shall be given. After stating the dis- 


cordant feelings and interests among the natives, and | 


their want of attachment to the British government, it is 
observed. 


“Every converted Hindoo or Mussulman, is necessarily the cor 
dial friend of the British, on the ground of his own interest and se- 
curity ; for on the continuance of their Empire in India his very 
existence depends—by embracing christianity he has not only dis- 
solved all the ties, which hold him firmly to his cast and ,supersti- 
tion, but he has incensed his friends and countrymen against him, 
and has every thing to dread from their obtaining the ascendency 
in India. fence every step which might be taken against the 
English must threaten the existence both of himself and all that 
are dear to him. What a powerful counterpoise in favour of the 
British government would be created in India, even by the partial 
progress of Christianity ! say that of the millions of Hindostan only 
five hundred thousand persons had embraced Christianity ; who can 
calculate the value of five hundred thousand such friends, thus 
united to us both by inclination and interest, and scattered up and 
down throughout the British dominions in India? On this subject 
let the testimony of Bartclomeo, a professed Papist be heard, as 
youthave it in his voyage, pa; - 207 ;—* The newly converted Chris- 
tians on the coast of Malabar are the chief support of the Dutch 


East india Company at Cochin and aré always ready to take up, 


armsin their defence. The Pagans and Mahometans are naturally 
enemies to Europeans, because they have no similarity to them 
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either in their external appearance, or in regard to their manners. 
if the English therefore do not endeavour to secure the friendship 
of the Christians in India, on whom can they depend? How can 
they hope to preserve their possessions in that remote country? 
In the above considerations may be found one of the reasons why 
neither Hyder Ali, nor Tippoo Sultan could maintain their ground 
against the English, and the King of Travancore on the coast of 
Malabar. The great number of Christians residing there whom 
Hyder and his Son every where persecuted, always took part with 
the English.” ’ 

The preceding extract is from a Report of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. With such powerful motives pre- 
sented, no wonder the British Parliament struck out, 
from the renewed charter, the prohibition of Missionaries 
landing in India.—Should we examine all that has been 
written by these Missionaries and their friends, we might 
possibly get a pretty correct idea of them, without the 

0 


trouble of appointing Commissioners in London or India. 
MARCUS. 


ee 


Extract from a communication, headed, “WooveEn Gop,” 
dated New Haven, Nov. 1821, and inserted some time 
since in a weekly paper. 


** There never was a period since the first settlement of this coun- 
try, when the people were laid under so many pious contributions 
as they are at the present day. Religious begging has become 
systematized, under the direction of the clergy, and he who refu- 
ses to yield up the hard earnings of his industry, at the risk of beg- 
garing his own family, for what is mis-termed the cause of Chris- 
tianity, is stigmatized as a heretic or an infidel—The very neces- 
saries of life are thus often drawn from misguided zealots, to be 
laid out in fine carpets and costly apparel and extravagant luxuries, 
to pamper the pride of the pious preacher, who daily thunders out 
his anathemas from the desk, against the follies and the extrava- 
gance of his flock. 

“To enumerate the various societies, which all tend to the same 
object, of impoverishing the laity and building up the clergy, 
would require a more intimate knowledge of these concerns than 
we claim to possess. To say nothing of bible societies, missionary 
societies, tract societies, and the like; the catalogue is swelled 
with ‘female education societies,’ or societies for the bringing 
up of the ‘ pious indigent,’ or more properly indolent ‘young 
men to college ;? female monthly societies, female cent societies, 
and female mite societies, juvenile cent societies, juvenile mite 
societies, &c. &c. But it is now found out that these societies are 
hot enough to drain the pockets of the husband, through the me= 
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dium of his wife and children, by working upon their feélings, and 
therefore, recourse has been had to a new expedient to raise the 
wind. A wooden god, tricked out with ornaments and finery, has 
been imported from the Sandwich Islands, and is now stuck up on 
the soda counter of our worthy friend Boadman, that his heathen 
customers, and all who choose to bow the knee to Baal, or take a 
peep at his godship, may pay something for the privilege, and 
have the money thus given applied to pious uses. 

“ This is truly a new system of religious begging. It reminds us 
of the practice in Spain among the Catholic monks, who present 
to every one they meet, an image upon a crucifix, and allow you 
the privilege of kissing its feet upon paying a small sum, to be pi- 
ously disposed of.” 


8 = PB mn 


An Extract. 


“'The Church of Rome has done much in the Missionary cause. 
Multitudes have been sent forth in every age by that august com- 
munity.—In 1622, there was founded at Rome by Pope Gregory 
XV. an institution called The Congregation for propagating the faith. 
It was enriched with ample revenues by Urban VIII. and an incre- 
dible number of donors, who were emulous to excel each other in 
munificent acts. By this congregation a vast number of Missiona- 
ries were sent forth into the remotest parts of the world; and mul- 
titudes of persons, in the fiercest and most barbarous nations, were 
converted tothe profession of the Catholic faith. In India and the 
inaccessible regions of China and Japan, many thousands were won 
over by the artful and industrious Jesuits and Monks. But these 
insidious men temporised and dissembled, and it is more proper to 
say that they were converted to paganism, than that the pagans 
were converted to Christianity. But their boasted career was of 
short duration. For interfering in political affairs, they fell under 
the suspicions of the jealous Emperors, were furiously expelled 
from their dominions, and many thousands of their converts perish- 
ed by the sword, and the rest returned to paganism, if returning ‘it 
might be called.” 


ee 


Religious Intolerance in England. 


Samuel Waller, a preacher of the “ Primitive Methodist sect,” 
was tried before Rev. W. R. Hay, in July last, for “ misdemeanor 
and nuisance,” by street preaching at Ashton-under-line. It 
seems that two or three hundred persons assembled in the open 
air to hear a sermon at five o’clock, Sabbath afternoon—that they 
teft one half of the “ king’s highway” clear, but occupied the other ; 
for this alone, the preacher was condemned to three months impri- 
sonment in the house of correction; and then to enter into sureties 
of one hundred pounds sterling to keep the peace for two years! 
th another part of the country, Messrs. Littlejohn and Moas, two 
Methodist preachers, were committed for three months to Devon 
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py Bridewell, by J. Burke, Esq. and the Rev. P. Grubb, for 
"PY preaching in an “unlicepsed place,” in little Torrington. It ap- 
peared afterwards however, that they were not at that place on 
>) Sthat day, and their furious persecutors were glad to conduct them 

> eut of prison with their own hands. If these are the blessings of 
>) establishments, our readers will bless God that they are not yet 
7 bestowed on this country. [ Boston Recorder. 


- [We apprehend these are the same class of Methodists mentiop- 
‘ "ed in the eleventh number of the Reformer, page 261, who have 
‘separated from the main body of the Methodists, and whose preach- 
) ers claim no pecuniary reward for their services. The other Me- 
 thodists are too much approved by the government to be persecu- 
ted. One of their preachers, when speaking to the soldiers, exhort- 


if ‘ed them to fight up to the knees iblood, for their king and coun- 


og 

he: } try.) 

© An English paper says, “Sir Walter Scott, Messrs. Crabbe, 

> Southey, Milman, Heber, Wrangham, and other popular Poets of 

ithe day, are, it is said, employed in framing Hymns and Psalms for 

Wthe use of the Established Church of England. This, it is expect- 
ed, will confer a character on our relgious poetry, which it has 

= long wanted.” f American - ‘dvertiser. 

— 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Tennessee. 


It appears from the Boston Recorder of Jan. 19, that two agents have 
been employed in procuring funds for this Seminary. They have visited 
ost of the towns und settlements in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and 
ouisiana, and obtained subscriptious to the amount of 34,498 dollars, 
payable in five years in annual instlments, besides 921 collars in money. 
Before young men can enter this Seminary, they are required to produce 

a diploma from some college, or to submit to an examination by the 
Professors on a course of titcrature. The Seminary is at present located 

t Maryville. Its permanent location (the account states) is deferred by 
Mhe Synod, ti!l more information ean be obtained as to a suitable place, and 
>) till more adequate funds are secured. 
7a a 


Selected Articles. 


Mosheim, in his Church History, wien speaking of the primitive 
Jhurch, and of its government and discipline at tht period, observes :— 
**Vhe churches in those early tiraes were eptively independent, none of them 
being subject to any foreign jurisdiction, but each one governed by its own 
sulers and laws. For though tie churches founded by the Aposties, had 
his porticalar difference shewn them, that they were consult. d in diffie 
eult and deubtfal cases, yet they had no juri¢ical authority, no sort of su- 
premacy over the others, nor the least right to enact laws for them. No- 
hing on the contrary is more evident than the perfect equality that reign- 
ed amoung the primitive churches.” 
** There was, among primitive chrisiigns, an uniform belief that Jesus 
as the Christ, and a perfect harmo:y of affection. When congre- 
ations multiplied, so that they became too numerous to assemble in one 
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place, they parted in two separate companies, and so again and again, by 
there was no schism; on the contrary, all held a common union, and, © 
member of one company was a memberof all. In this manner was framed, 7 
Universal Church. One company never pretended to inspect the affairs 
of another, nor was there any dominion, or any shadow of duminion, over 
the consciences of any individuals. Overt acts were the only objects of 
censure, and censure was nothing but voting a man out of the community.” 7 

“ The apostles and early preachers, had no regard to parish lines, nor ~ 
ecclesiastical districts ; they asked not for licences, they waited not for ap. | 
pointments, they sought no emoluments, but by the call of God they went 7 
forth, dependent on the treasury of Heaven they journeyed, and aided by 
the common succours and miraculous influences of the Holy Spirit, they 
went every where preaching the word and performing wonders in the 
name of the Lord.” 


See 5. ee 


‘‘ We understand, (says the Philadelphia Gazette of Jan. 21,) that 
the spacious lot, on Broad-street, between Chesnut and Walnut, known 
as Vauxhall Gardens, has been purchased by a Board of Trustees, for 7 
the purpose of being converted into a Monastery for the reception of 7 
Monks and Nuns.” 5: 


The Boston Recorder of Jan. 12, states that ** four hundred and seven- 
ty-seven Monasteries have been lately suppressed in Spain.” 
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Extract of a letter from Samuel Newton, one of the Missionaries belonging to the | 
Great Osage Mission, dated St. Charles, Missouri, June 13, 1821. 


_ “ Dear Sir,—I have hut just time to mention that we arrived here last evenin 
in good health, There are some pleasing appearances in this quarter. The vil- 
lage of St. Charles, which is not known at east, has contributed about 90 dol- 
lars in necessaries and cash. The state Legislature are now sitting at St. Charles, — 
‘The governor and some principal men are much interested in our behalf. bios 4 
have requested our papers that they os do away the impression on the mi 
of some, that it is nought but some yankee speculation. Some enquired what sa- ~ 
laries we had ; others would try to discourage us on account of the season being so — 
warm, and one man applied! to the governor to be sent to the Osages as farmer, 
understanding that we had 40 dollars a month, or 600 dollars a year. In short, we 
were the town talk. The Governor has a mind that the Legislature shall help us 
officially ; he thinks our establishment will be of great benefit to the frontier set- 
tlements, &e, The Governor thinks, if we will send back a boat, he will be able 
to load it with fall provisions. He has already said that he would give us 200 
bushels of corn, and his lady, who has a garden of 3 acres, says she will furnish us 


with esculent roots, through the winter. There is no fear of our starving for want 
of temporal food.’’ gh s 


"2" “A. B.’* was partly in h ’ di 
fe when it was discovered there would not be 
Toom this month, « SINCERU ? will be inserted in our next. 
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